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THE CIRCULAR 
fas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm. however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. . 

Tun 13—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Sp2ci'nsa nu nbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any «1bscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asacooy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order. * Discontinue * 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offzred to those who wish it, as the 
gosp*! is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fra ls of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
3; s2con lly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few renittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frees Dairy Retieiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment in | consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the emboliment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearte| than that which surrounds, for instance 
the B.bla Society, anlenlows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Relizion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mank'nl, antl ought io use the most commanding 
instru.nentality. 

2. Tue press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instru neatality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ouzht to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Jou-nslism is the superior function of the 
press — ure effective than bo »k miking, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ougat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalisin 

4 a2 Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism —as much more effective than the weekly 
press, 1s the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing. ant forthe samereason. Religion ougit there- 
fore to ascead from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, tue publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the nume of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posal antl wre preparing to institute a Duily Reli- 
gious Press 
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Che Oneida Community 
” MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
mer; Mniumeled‘Traveling-B igs; Palme 
Leaf IHlat~3; Caps3 Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT ORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBE tRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Presorvea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES;3 
ALSO TV 


SEWING, SADOLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SI: KS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will reecive prompt attention. 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual ‘or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volune of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religions topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 
Birth The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Ieavenly Church. Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &e, &c —treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, diff ring widely from those of the old Thevlogy, 
All who wish to understand Brace Covuwcnisw—its constita- 
Yonul basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint thi m 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat’on from the 
Anna Reports and other publications of the 
Oagi la Association and its branches: presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fented by J. 11. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


FE Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
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The Lord’s Supper. 





The ordinance which Christ appointed 
to symbolize the reception of his body 
and blood, is so interesting to all believ- 
ers, that it seems natural and quite im- 
portant to inquire how often it ought to 
be observed. Great diversity of practice 
on this point prevails in the various 
churches. Some have communion seasons 
once a month; others not more than 
once or twice ayear. The Puseyites, we 
believe, favour more frequent administra- 
tion of the sacrament ; insisting that it 
should be received every week, if not ev- 
ery day. 

This diversity indicates the obvious 
but important fact, that the Scriptures 
have given no rule on the sulyect. Christ 
and the apostles have left nothing on rec- 
ord by which we can fix the stated inter- 
vals of the observance. Still it is almost 
universally assumed that they intended 
to establish a periodical festival. But 
this assumption is attended with difficul- 
ties. If they intended to give the church 
# sulemn specialty, like the passover, or 
the feast of tabernacles, in the Jewish 
ritual, how could they fail to specify the 
regular times of the ceremony ? 

We may as well re-examine the whole 
subject in the free light of modern com- 
mon sense. Perhaps Christ did not in- 
tend to establish a periodical ceremony 
at all. Who knows but that he meant 
to associate eating and drinking at all 
times, with a recognition of the virtue of 
his body and blood ? Possibly the best 
way to fulfill his last words, is to make 
every meal a Lord’s supper. Certainly 
we ought to partake of his spiritual body 
and blood in our suuls, every day, and as 
many times a day as possible. Why 
might not the symbol properly be as fre- 
quent as the thing signified ? Let us 
search the New ‘Testament again, und 
see what will turn up. 

The following is the original account 
of the institution of the Lord’s supper : 
‘ As they were eating, Jesus took bread, 
and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it 
to the disciples, and said, Take, eat ; this 
is my body. And he took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink yeall of it. For this is my blood 
of the new testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins,’ (Matt. 
26: 26—28.) Here is no specification 
of times and seasons. Every thing indi- 
cates that Christ meant to make the 
breaking of bread, and the effusion of 
wine, or in general the process of eating 
and drinking a constant memorial of his 
sacrifice. In the parallel passage in Luke, 
Christ says, ‘ This do in remembrance of 
me.’ The disciples did not ask how often 
they should do it. They could not fail 
to understand that whenever they broke 
bread and partook of the exhilarating 
cup, they would please their Lord, and 
fulfill his intention, by remembering the 
gift of his body and blood, 

Let us look now through the book of 
‘Acts, and discover if we can, what was 





the original practice of the disciples, re- 
sulting from this last injunction of the 
Lord Jesus. Certainly there should be 
some traces of the regular observance of 
the Lord’s supper in that book, if a pe- 
riodical festival was really appointed. 
But to the amazement of our traditional 
conceptions, we find nota hint of any 
such institution. We do find, however, 
that the apostles and their followers, on, 
and after the day of Pentecost, ‘broke 
bread from house to house,’ for as the 
margin more properly has it, at home,] 
and that they did this daily; and that 
they did eat their meat [thus broke and 
blessed at their daily meals,} with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising God ;’ 
as though they were enjoying a true com- 
munion season. We cannot but think 
that these daily meals of the Pentecost 
Community, were the original observances 
of the Lord’s supper. We find nothing 
else that answers at all to the Lord’s ap- 
pointment. And we are confirmed in 
this view, by discovering that after a 
while, deacons (whose business is under- 
stood even now, to be that of administer- 
ing the elements) were appointed to at- 
tend, not toa weekly or wonthly ceremo- 
ny, but to the ‘daily ministration’ of 
necessary food in the church-family — 
(Acts 6: 1—6.) The original deacons 
certainly administered the sacrament at 
every meal, or not at all; for their func. 
tion was simply that of food distributors 
in the community household at Jerusalem. 

So far the testimony is clear. The 
original idea of the Lord’s supper, was 
that of a family meal. The church liv- 
ing together as one family, made every 
meal a memorial of the Lord’s sacrifice, 
and the deacons were appointed to wait 
on the table, in this observance. 

But in process of time, the simplicity 
of the day of Pentecost was compromised, 
and the church assumed different exter- 
nal arrangements. Believers, scattered, 
isolated and world-locked as they were 
in the subsequent extension of the 
church, naturally adopted more or less of 
the fashion of the world in their mode of 
daily life. They lived apart, and in fami- 
lies of unbelievers, and came together in 
church communion only at intervals. Of 
course the practice of partaking of the 
Lord’s supper had to be conformed to 
tl.iscompromise. Ordinary meals could 
not, in this state of things, continue to 
be sacramental occasions. Hence the 
practice naturally arose, of eating and 
drinking together at the occasional meet- 
ings of the church, with special remem- 
brance of the Lord’s sacrifice. Such was 
the state of things when Paul gave his 
views on the subject of the Lord’s supper. 
| Let us look fairly at what he says, and 
see if he sanctions the modern, idea that 
|the Lord’s. supper should be a, periodical 


ceremony. He says: 
* Now in this that 1 declare unto you, I praise 
you not, that ve come together, not for the bet- 
‘ter, but for the worse. For first of all, when ye 
, come together in the church, | hear that there be 
divisions among you; and I partly believe it.— 
! For there must be also heresies among you, that 
they who are approved may be made manifest 
among vou. When ye come together therefore 
into one place, this 1s net to eat the Lord's sup- 
per. For in eating, every one taneth before other 
his own supper; and vne is hungry, and another 








is drunken. What! have ye not houses to eat 


and to drink in? or despise ye the church of God, 
and shame them that have not?) What shall I 
say to you? shall I praise you in this? I praise 
yon not. For have received of the Lord that 
which alsoI delivered unto you, that the Lord 
Jvusus the same night in which he was betrayed, 
took bread: and when be had given thinks, he 
brake it, and said, take, eat: this. is my body, 
which is broken for you: this du in remembrance 
of me. After the same manner also he took the 
enp. when he had supped, saying, this cup is the 
New Testament in ny bloed: thisdo ye, as often 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For 4s 
often as ve eat this bread, and drink this.cup, ye 
do show the Lord’s death till he come. Where- 
fore, whosoever shall eat thie bread, and drink 
this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord. But let a 
man examine himself, and so let him eat of that 
bread, and drink of that cup. For he that eat th 
and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to hiwself, not discerning tbe Lord’s 
body. For this cause many are weak and sick- 
ly among you, and many sleep. For if we would 
judge ourselves, we should not be judged. But 
when we are judged, we are chast-ned of the 
bord, that we should not be cmdemned with the 
world. Wheretore, my brethren, when ye come 
together to eat, tarry one for another. And if 
any man hunger. let him eat at home; that ye 
come not together unto condemnation.” (1 Cor.,, 
11: 17—34.) 


It is evident from all this, that even 
in the second stage of practice in regard 
to the Lord’s supper, (i. e., after the de- 
parture from original communism, and 
daily administration of the sacrament,) 
the practice of the church was to com- 
memorate the Lord’s death by eatiug and 
drinking every time they came together ; 
and that too, not in the modern ceremo- 
nial fashion, eating a crumb, and drink- 
ing a sip, but in a substantial, convivial 
way ; insomuch that the custom became 
an occasion of excess. They made a 
feast of it; and some los; sight of the 
spiritual significance which belonged to 
it, and turned it into a mere sensual fes- 
tivity. Paul’s criticism amounts to 
this: ‘Snatching, gluttony, and drunk- 
enness are peculiarly out of place, and 
mischievous at these church entertain- 
ments. Let mere hunger be satisfied at 
home where you make no pretension of 
sacred observance ; and let the convivial- 
ity of the church be conducted soberly, 
with special attention to the internal 
meaning of it.” The apostle comprom- 
ised with the pressure of worldliness and 
corruption in the church, as best he could. 
If the original, every-day character of the 
ordinance could not be preserved, and if 
the church was so mixed up with tlie 
worl], that gluttons and drunkards 
pressed in among believers, all that could 
be done, was to secure decency and spir- 
itual impressiveness fur the occasional 
feasts of the church, and leave ordinary 
eating and drinking to its old courses.— 
Such was the dilemma undoabtedly, in 
which the present custem of periodical 
communion seasors originated, 

But Paul, be it observed, said nothing 
about stated times. Like Christ he left 
it to be understood that whenever the 
church ate and drank at its gatherings, 
meat and drink should be received as the 
body and blood of the Lord. His word is, 
‘ As oft as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do show forth the Lord's 
death till he come.’ 

Neither is it to be understood that 
Paul, in bidding excess and animalism go 
home, and not intrude upon the festivities 
of the church, meart to sanction excess 
and animalism at home. We fiud in oth- 
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er passages, plenty of evidence that he 
persistently extended the idea of the 
Lord’s supper to daily eating and drink- 
ing. Look for instance, at his talk in 
the same epistie, about eating things 
offered to idols, chap. 10; v. 14—31.— 
Tbe question of conscience upon which 
he was treating, was whether believers 
should knowingly buy and eat meat 
which had Leen offered to idols. His 
main argument against doing this, is that 
Christians eat and drink the body and 
blood of Christ, and therefore should not 
partake of the devil’s sacrifices. ‘The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ ? 
The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ ? .. . 
Ye cannot drink of the cup of the Lord, 
and the cup of devils. Ye cannot be par- 
takers of the table of the Lord and the 
table of devils... . Whether therefore 
ye eat, or drink, or whatever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God’ This is nearly 
equivalent to saying in so many words, 
make every meal a Lord’s supper. In 
another place, (Col. 3: 17,) he says, 
Whatever ye do, in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks nnto God and the Father by him.’ 
To eat and drink in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, is certainly to partake of the Lord’s 
supper. Thus we see that Paul did not 
tolerate mere animal eating and drinking 
anywhere ; though he specially protested 
against its intruding upon the special en- 
tertainmenis of the church. He expect- 
ed and demanded that all spiritual men 
should make every meal agacrament. 

The fact that Paul aftaches special 
penalties to the profunatien of the Lord’s 
supper, as specially administered at the 
meetings of the church, may seem to mil- 
itate with our general view. But on ex- 
amination we find that he attaches the 
same penalty on another occasion to un- 
believing indulgences at ordinary meals. 
In Romans 14, speaking of questions of 
conscience between those who eat all 
things and those who eat herbs, and of 
course referring to ordinary meals, he 
says, ‘he that doubteth is damned if he 
eat, because he eateth not of faith ; for 
whatsoever isnot of faithis sin.” This 
is certainly as strong as what he says 
about ‘not discerning the Lord’s body,’ 
and ‘ eating and drinking damnation,’ at 
the sacrament. His theory plainly is, 
that eating and drinking without faith, 
under any circumstances, special or ordi- 
nary, is damnatory and unhealthy—-which 
we take to be sound doctrine in pneuma- 
tology and physiology. 

As to the special virtue which is sup- 
posed to be communicated to the sacred 
elements by the special blessing uttered 
on sacramental occasions, one may ask 
why it is not possible and desirable to 
have that same virtue present at every 
meal ? Can any food be healthy without 
it? Christ blessed what he ate, and 
gave thanks, on all occasions. Was not 
the sacramental virtue in all bread thus 
blessed ? And if we eat and drink our 
daily meals aswe ought to do, ‘in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks, 
unto God and the Father by him,’ will 


not the Lord Jesus bless us with his flesh 
and blood as well in one place as another 
—as well «ut home as ina church—as 
well on a week day as on Sunday ? Paul 
tells us how to secure the presence of sac- 
‘Every 


ramental virtue in all fuvod. 


creature of God’, he says, ‘ is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified 
‘by the word of God and prayer.’ 1. Tim. 
6: 4,5. Food sanctified by the word 
‘of God and prayer, certainly has in it the 
true virtue of the Lord’s supper; and 
any food not thus sanctified is certainly 
poisonous. 

So the Scriptures lead us, from all 
starting points, to the conclusion, that 
according to the intention of Christ and 
the original] practice of his disciples, as 
well as according to common sense and 
the nature of things, the Lord’s supper 
was, is, and must be, an institution 
broad enough to cover and bless all eat- 
ing and drinking in the Christian Church. 

At the same time it is evident that the 
original fullness of blessing given in this 
institution, can never be realized, till 
Christians return to the simplicity of 
communism. The Lord’s supper can be 
fully enjoyed as a daily ordinance only in 
a HOME CHURCH.— Home Talk. 
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Tue Suspense or Fairn: an address to the Alumni 
of the Divinity School of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. Given July 19th, 1859; by 
Henry W. Bellows. 


We recur again to this subject. The full ad- 
dress, published directly from the hand of the au- 
thur, has replaced the condensed newspaper report. 
We are thus enabled to study it carefully, and 
estimate it fairly. As an intellectual effort it is 
elaborate and sugg?stive; its rhetorical structure 
is masterly ; its final conclusions profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We finish its perusal with the con- 
viction that the author, with all his logical acute- 
ness and fervid rhetoric, is but, at best, a superfi- 
cial student of Christian History ; but meagerly 
qualified as an expounder of vital Christianity. 
Admitting the truthfulness of a large share of his 
analysis and portraiture of the age, we question 
and demur to not only many of his conclusions, 
but also many of his premises. 

As a Unitarian addressing Unitarians it was but 
natural that he should magnify Unitariarism ; but 
in ascending co the province of a critic of Protest- 
antism and of world-novement, and of estimating 
historic Christianity, and as a prophet of the fu- 
ture, we naturally demand that he shall speak truly 
asaman,unbiased by denominational training. This 
the spiritual culture of Dr. Bellows does not quali- 
fy him to do. From his stand-point, Unitarianism 
occupies far too prominent an importance in the 
history of Protestantism, and in the outlook to 
the religious future. No one who studies Prot- 
estant development in the light of Christ’s mind 
as embodied in the New Testament, can assign a 
central position to the Unitarian philosophy. It 
has been but a side movement at the best. As 
we bave heretofore said, the central line of Prot- 
estantism has been through Puritanism and New 
England Uongregationalism to Perfectionism or 
the Gospel of holiness. Protestantism began in 
the idea of salvation by faith. The words of 
Habakkuk as quoted by Paul, “ The just shal! live 
by faith,” met the eye and were drank in by the 
earnest heart of Luther, in the silent cell at Wit- 
temburg; and from that hour Protestantism or 
the spirit of the Reformation became a living 
power in the world. Around that idea the mighty 
spiritual revolution of the sixteenth century 
centered, It was the moving force which shook 
the old and corrupt institutions of the Roman hier- 
archy to their fuundations, and sent a shiver of 
death through all its apostate members. This 
doctrine was the soul of Puridanism, and was 
planted by the Puritan Fathers in New England 
It was not understood by them in its fullness—it 
was not apprehended by thern as Pau! apprehend- 
ed it; nevertheless, as far as they could grasp it, 
it wax the soul of their religious life—of New 
England Christianity—of the Puritan element in 
the New World. And the spirit of that faith car- 
ried the New World religious life forward to the 


year the original apostolic faith was reborn into 
this world, and with that event the central prog- 
ress of Protestantism was finished. Like John 
the Baptist, it had'ea the people forward to a 
greater than itself, of which it was a prophecy 
and forerunner. It had prepared the way and 
straightened the paths to a better hope—a per- 
fect salvation; when that was come it could go 
no further, though it might remain in the field to 
bring up the nations en-masse to the same stand- 
ard. 

To this central element of Protestant movement 
—Justification by faith—imperfectly apprehended 
as it was—the Unitarian philosophy came in as 
an antagonist. It wasa side movement leadirg 
away frum God and from an apprehension of the 
Divine nature and position of Christ, toa wild 
wilderness of unbelief and individualism, of self- 
growth, self-culture, and salvation by human 
works. It has had a wide development and a 
large influence during the present century. It 
has vitiated the spiritual life of New England, 
and guue to seed in the inane trancendentalism of 
the Emersonian school. But to set it down as a 
legitimate representative of the ultimate tenden- 
cies of Protestantism is manifestly erroneous.— 
Evidence that it is a diseased and abnormal forin 
of Protestantism is seen in the fact that a recoil is 
now taking place in the most earnest portion of the 
Unitarian body, toward the once rejected doctrines 
and spirit of the orthodox or evangelical churches. 
The heart finds no rest in its refined intellectual- 
ism, its natural morality, and its emasculated 
Christianity. And here is the first fallacy of Dr. 
Bellows. He exaggerates Unitarianism into a le- 
gitimate representative of Protestantism—places 
a bastard offspring in the birthright of the true 
heir. 

A second fallacy of this address, is in the esti- 
mate of the pscychological relations of man to 
God. “There are two motions of the spirit” 
says Mr. Bellows, “in relation to God, his Crea- 
‘tor and upholder, essential to the very existence 
‘of generic or individual Man—a centrifugal and 
‘a centripetal motion—the motion that sends 
‘man away from God, to learn his freedom, to de- 
‘ velop his personal powers, and faculties, relieved 
‘ of the overawing and predominating presence of 
‘his Author; and the motion which draws him 
‘back to God, to receive the inspiration, nurture, 
‘and endowment, which he has become strong 
‘enough tu hold. For man, though a creature of 
‘faculties, is still more characteristically a crea- 
‘ture of capacities; and his capacities must be 
‘developed before they can be filled; his vessel 
‘shaped before it can go to the fountain. He 
‘must have freedom, before he can yield obedi- 
‘ence ; he must possess will before he can surren- 
‘der it; affections trained to love visible objects, 
‘before they can love the unseen Source; intel- 
‘lectual and moral independence to make his loy- 
‘alty significant and his service blessed.” In this 
we have the same exaggerated idea of human free- 
dom which Dr. Bushnell, in his “ Nature and the 
Supernatural,” labors so diligently to establish 
But it is an idea which we believe to be essential- 
ly false. It is not in going away from God that 
man learns true freedom and finds the cenditions 
of the development of capacities, The truth is, 
man was made tu be an inspired being, and an ir- 
spired being only. And it is only as an inspired 
being that he exists. In going away from God, 
from his inspiration and presence, he does not 
go toa position of serene self-sovereignty. In 
ceasing to be filled with God’s presence and spirit 
he is filled with the presence and spirit of Satan. 
There is no free territory in the spiritual universe 
where-God’s spirit comes not to fill and glorify, or 
Satan’s to blacken and corrupt. “ Know ye not,” 
says the apostle, “that to whom ye yield your- 
selves servants to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of 
obedience unto righteousness?” In this are ex- 
pressed the only conditions of human existence. 
To go away from God, the source of all truth, 
beauty, love and joy, and immortal life, to devel- 
op one’s faculties in a wi!d-goose chase of indi- 
vidualism, selfishness, self-culture ; to yield one’s 
self a servant of sin and Satanic inspiration to be 
prepared and enlarged for the reception of God's 
inspiration and fitted to dwell in his presence, 
may be a proposition of a very subtile metaphys- 
ical system, but it certainly stands on the slen- 
derest of scripture foundations. “ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free,” 
is the testimony of hm whois “the way, the 
truth and the life.” ‘‘ Stand fast in the hberty 
wherewith Christ hath made us free.” It is 
only as we approach God and come into the full- 
ness of his inspiration that weare made fice and 








eraof the Great Revivalsa—1831—34. In the latter 


stand forth in the attitude of true manhood. We 


forbear, 7, diester discussion of this and 
other points until another week.—T. L. Pr. 





Faith-Cure. 





Faith in Christ as a Savior from disease and 
death has a philosophical basis in the fact that 
he is shown to be a reserveir of vital influence, 
or, to use &@ more explicit term, of nervous 
fluid. Whatever this is, whether it belongs to 
the domain of matter or spirit, or whether it is 
the link between the two, hke electricity, is not 
necessary to determine; it is sufficient that by 
the common understanding of mankind, there is a 
subtile principle in the blood, and through that in 
the nervous system, which gives rise to the phe- 
nomena of life. When this nervous principle is 
abundant and well distributed, the token is 
health; when it is exhausted or disturbed, the 
corresponding token is disease. Death appears 
to be an abnormal state, in which the upbuilding 
force or nervous fluid spoken of, is withdrawn to 
an extent inducing material disorganization, but 
still leaving a getm capable of being resuscitated 
and reclothed in the resurrection. 

The unceasing search of mankind from the be 
ginning has been to find some method of increas- 
ing and perpetuating their supply of nerve force. 
This is the great want—life, more life, steadfast 
life. From the fabuluus elixirs of the ancient 
chemists down through all the narcotics and in 
toxicating stimulants that men have sought out 
since, the object has been the same, and the result 
two has been the same. While flattered by the 
temporary exaltation produced by these substances 
into the idea that they have fuund the angel of 
happiness, they awake to discuver that they have 
been tampering with a demon who only fascinates 
to enslave and destroy. Not in this direction 
can the life-fuuntain be fuund. And yet the uni- 
versal thirst for it is a token that it is somewhere 
in the plan of God for mankind. The very drunk. 
ard, in his m.serable misdirection, is a prophet and 
pledge of illimitable blessing awaiting a better 
search, 

What is there irrational in the supposition 
that Christ is a reservoir of refined, perfected, 
immortal nerve-fluid? To our mind every thing 
favors the supposition. The New Testament is 
full uf accounts of the miraculous effects produced 
upun diseased persons by his word or by contact 
with his person. Thesame endowment descended 
to his disciples and followers. What was it but 
the communicating of a new fund of nervous power 
to the exhausted stock of the invalid, restoring 
him to health? What is there incredible or irra- 
tional in such a fact? Do we not see a similar 
operation on an inferior scale in the process of 
magnetizing, and in the enthusiasm with which an 
orator sways and stimulates a popular assembly ? 
If such results can be produced by a man upon 
another, why should not God have provided that 
in one being, Christ, the life-giving power should 
equal the whole demand of humanity 7 

His profession is distinctly to this effect. ‘I 
am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.’ He varies the 
expression and illustration of this idea in many 
ways. ‘{ am the living bread which came down 
from heaven; if any man eat of this bread he 
shall live forever.” ‘I am that bread of life.’— 
‘The water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water, springing up into everlasting 
hfe.’ ‘He that beheveth on me hath everlasting 
life’ &c. If there isone thing that stands out 
most prominently in the mission which Christ 
announced for himself. it is this profession of Life 
giver. And lest some should think that this func- 
tion pertained to his personal presence only, and 
was nt to be continued beyond the time of his 
visible manifestation, he takes pains to identify 
the life-giving power with his word and spirit: 
‘It is the spirit that quickenetb; the flesh prof- 
iteth nothing: the words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are Lire.’ 

Come, then, ye diseased and afflicted, to Christ 
the Good Physictan, the Life-Fountain, everflow- 
ing with the fullness of God. Throw away other 
things, the vain and trivial resources of unbelief, 
that avail nothing, and in a childhke, receptive 
faith, listen to his word. Be not faithless, but 
believing. Try him whose word sent strength 
into the withered arm and see if there are not 
thrills of life and health still flowing along that 
great conductor which God has laid across the 
death chasm connecting us with resurrection im- 
mortality.—G. w. N. 





..Mr. Church the landscape painter is off the 
Coast of Labrador, sketching icebergs; he has 





already completed more than a hundred sketches 
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ESTAS STS 
in color, of these monsters of the fiozen north 
A great painting will prcbably be the result of 
these studies. 





Liberty and Unity. 





In this democratic country, and particularly in 
these democratic times, persons are liable to place 
too high an estimate on the liberty principle, and 
tu have too low an appreciation of unity. While 
liberty —the privilege of individual action and free 
thought—is every where extolled, we hear but 
little said about the value of unity. Liberty, ac- 
cording to the popular idea, is to be sought at all 
times, and at any cost ; but unity, if sought at all, 
is to be sought as a secondary object. 

But concerning tris subject, as well as many 
others, we are satisfied that the commonly-received 
opinion is incorrect. Liberty is a great blessing 
but unity is still greater. ‘The two principles form 
a duality, of which unity is major, and liberty mi- 
nor. Liberty is more valuable as the servant and 
bandmaid of unity, than as an independent prin- 
ciple. Free thought and free speech, for instance, 
are mighty agents in pulling down the bulwarks of 
evil; but it is only the principles of unity that can 
edify—replace old institutions with new and bet- 
terones. Liberty isa pioneer principle oftentimes, 
and performs invaluable service in preparing for 
unity and edification ; but our appreciation of its 
services as an agent shouid not induce us to regard 
itas an ultimatum. If we stop with liberty, an- 
archy is our harvest. 

It must be evident to the most casual reader of 
the New Testament, that unity instead of liberty 
is the burden of that book. Christ never prayed 
for his disciples that they might be examples of 
liberty and personal independence, but he did pray 
that they might be one, even as he and the Father 
were one. So, also, the labors of Paul, the chief 
apostle, were mainly directed toward unity—to 
gathering believers together, and ‘building them 
up in the most holy faith.’ His precepts tend to- 
ward unity rather than independence. 

Without unity nothing valuable and permanent 
can be realized in church, state, or society. Unity 
builds churches, erects educational institutions, 
makes our railroads and telegraphs, and in short 
accomplishes all that is peculiarly worthy of ad- 
miration. Many will see and appreciate the im- 
portance of unity in regard to such things, who 
yet are great sticklers for the rights of free 
thought and free speech in the ordinary matters 
of life. But even here we believe unity is more 
important than liberty. The harmvnies, pleasures, 
and comforts of suciety spring more from a desire 
for unity than from liberty. 

From what we have said, we hope it will not 
be inferred that we would have people think less 
of liberty, but only more of unity. Liberty is 
good, but unity is better. Let us seek for unity, 
and exait her irto her rightful place, as superior 
to liberty. Persons often affirm that they will be 
free ; let us also affirm that we will have unity.— 


W. A. H. 


oe Hews of the Week. 





From Evropr. 

The latest news from Europe indicates the 
prevalence of peace measures among the principal 
powers. The alarm which has lately prevailed to 
a considerable extent in England, from an appre- 
hension that France was meditating an invasion 
of England, appears to have arisen from an un- 
timely speech made in Parliament some weeks 
ago by Lord Lyndhurst, in which he urged the 
importance of putting the island in a state of in- 
stant defense, on the ground that the French Em- 
peror was preparing for active aggressions upon 

land. From this warning note of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, backed by several motions in Parliament, 
having for their vbject the strengthening of the 
military and naval defences of the kingdom, an 
alarm amounting almost to a panic spread sudden- 
ly through the natioa. Later intelligence, how- 
ever, would make it appear that these fears of the 
English are rather groundless, if not ludicrous.— 
Mr. Cobden, speaking in the Houre of Commons 
on the 29th ult., deprecated this unnatural alarm 
ag an actual incentive to war, and ridiculed the 
idea of ar invasion by France. The Paris Mon. 
iteur of the 28th contains the official announce- 
ment that the Emperor had issued his orders to 
disarm; having decided that the army and navy 
of France should be restored to a peace footing 
with the least possible delay. He wa: generally 
regarded as sincere, and his intentions were 
considered pacific. The London Times says, in re- 
forence to this announcement--'The people of 
England reading these glad tdi gs, will take a 








deep breath, such as a man takes when a crisis of 
apprehension is past; they will cungratulate each 
other that the peril they dreaded has drifted 
away, and that they may turn back to peaceful 
pursuits. We gladly recognize in this salutary 
determination of our ally, a pledge of future 
peace to Europe.’ The Times adds, referring to 
the disarmament, ‘We shall, of course, in due 
time follow the example of our neighbor.’ 

The proposed Conference at Zatich between the 
lately belligerent powers, to settle definitely the 
terms of the Treaty of Peace, had not yet been 
held, at the last dates, but was expected to meet 
ina few days. The English Ministry had an- 
nounced that they would not accept an invitation 
to send a plenipotentiary to a European Congress 
until the result of the Zurich Conference is known. 
Italy was comparatively quiet, and accounts 
therefrom are of a more peaceful character. The 
Emperor Napoleon has sent a letter to the Pope, 
urging the Sovereign Pontiff to favor conciliatory 
reforms in the Italian States. 


....It is stated that Mrs. Daniel E. Sickles, 
with her father, mother and child, will soon take 
up her residence in Italy; and that in case Mr- 
Sickles is ousted from his seat in Congress by the 
contestant Williamson, he will join the family in 
Italy himself. 

...-Dr. Bushnell is at St Anthony, and will 
probably take up his permanent residence in Min- 
nesota. 





An Oneida Journal. 





Wednesday Aug. 17.—The subject of music has 
engaged some attention this week. The ‘ Brass 
Band’ has of late absorbed the rousical enthusiast 
of those belonging to it—somewhat it was thought 
to the neglect of the Parlor Orchestra, and the 
question arose whether we could afford the luxury 
of two bands. Most of the instruments apper- 
taining to the Brass Band are used in the parlor 
music, combining very effectively with the viols 
and flutes. But the arrangement of the tunes for 
one band does not answer at all for the other, and 
of course those who belong to both have to give 
double time and attention to musical practice, the 
copying of tunes &c. Cuan we afford it? We are 
anxious that our young men should get a taste for 
universal knowledge, that they should lay the 
basis of a broad education by acquainting them- 
selves with the languages and higher branches of 
mathematics. We-hope a good march in this di- 
rection will be made this winter. But there is 
danger, as things are going, that music will cheat 
them of the time and appetite for other pursuits. 
Music may be called a luxury, and we must pro- 
portion our indulgence in it to our means. It is only 
villages of some size that are able to support an 
instrumental band. Wecan hardly afford to have 
two. A suspension of the Brass Band was pro- 
posed and approved, with the hearty consent of 
the members. They have made a good heginning 
and with seasonable notice and practice, could 
furnish us on occasions with passable out-door 
music, and they may look forward to future op- 
portunities for renewing and continuing their or- 
ganization. Meanwhile let there be an ambition 
to improve the parlor music, and carry it toa 
high perfection. The Orchestra is the superior 
kind of music by far. It also requires more mu- 
sical science to conduct it. Our Jeader says that 
he finds it comparatively easy to arrange a tune 
for the Brass Band—he knows the power of the 
instruments and feels on sure ground—but for the 
orchestra, it is more complicated—it is a matter 
of experiment with him, in which he fears blun- 
ders. Ile is wholly self-instructed; and he ex- 
pressed a wish for some opportunity to learn of 
those whose experience might teach him in a few 
words what it would take him months to study 
out. This was approved of, and at the same time 
it was thought better not to have too much refer- 
ence to the profvssional school, not to aim at im- 
ivation of popular standards, but to let inspiration 
and the genius of Communism get expression in 
our music. There is great facility in Communism 
for the cultivation of music, and very high attain- 
ments may be expected. For one thing, the bands, 
clubs, or choirs, are always together as you may 
say. There are no inconveniences of assembling, 
to detract from the enthusiasm. And where there 
is opportunity for ready consultation, arrange- 
ments of business can easily be made to accommo- 
date. Then the spirit of subordination, or the 
organizing faculty, which is developed in Commu- 
nity, is very favorable to musical drill. But above 
all, the spirit of love and unity, which is music all 
the time in the heart of a true Community, is the 
element for ull that is delightful in the ‘ concord 
of sweet sounds.’ 


THE CIRCULAR. 








Sunday afternoon we had a public reading of Dr. 
Belluws’ late sermon, ‘The Suspense of Faith," 
which was attended by most of the family. There 
is a devout, religious tendency in our people as a 
body, a tendency which outside of communism 
would lead them to build churches and observe 
forms of worship. They would teach their child- 
ren the fear of the Lord and instil the religious sen- 
timent by symbols and rites if there were no better 
way. But we have found a better way for our- 
selves, and we believe, for the world. We haveone 
simple form that we account of infinite virtue, 
which when it becomes universal, will make the 
whole world a sunctuary of worship and praise; 
that is the confession of union with Christ. By 
union with Christ we receive worshipping hearts, 
and become temples of God. 

Work or tHe Weex as noted by a Spectator. 
Commencement of Brick-making. The yard is 
on the flat west of the garden. The process of 
preparation in leveling the ground, digging a well, 
bui'ding a shed and setting up machinery, has oc- 
cupied some days.——Building an addition to the 
trap-shop, in the form of a lean-to 51 feet long 
by 14 feet deep.——Repairing head-gate and flume 
to the water-power—all machine works in the 
Circularium being suspended for the purpose.—-— 
Wine-making.—A new patent portable cider and 
wine mill has been procured, and a trial is being 
made with Pie-plant. The pulp is found to be 
juicy, producing a liquor of fine color and not un- 
likely flavor. Diluted one half with water, tem- 
pered with white sugar, and mellowed by time, 
it will doubtless make a pleasant wine.——Har- 
vesting oats and rowen by the farm grouv.—— 
Strawberry culture a» usual, by H. J. S. and two 
or three assistants. The new beds have to be 
kept well hoed through the season.——The Nur- 
sery men begin to receive orders for trees in an- 
ticipation of the full planting ——Early apples 
and pears are about ready for gathering. Apples, 
with an average yield, appear to excel in size and 
quality this season. 

Arrivats.—Mr. Olds and Mr. Van Velzer from 
the east; Mrs. II. (a visitor) from Auburn. —— 
Departunes.—Mrs 8B. for Baldwinsville ; Mr. 
Cragin, C: Cragin, T. C. Miller, and a child for 
Wallingford; Mr. Carr for St. Paul, Minnesota, 
via New York. 

A Notion.—We have one or two unique speci- 
mens of dwarf apple and pear trees in the flower 
garden, whose quantity of fruit this season, ex- 
cites remark. An apple-tree whuse circumference 
is not much larger than a fashionable lady’s dress, 
bends to the ground with some three fourths of a 
bushel of ‘ Early Joes.’ ‘How do you make them 
bear so?’ is a frequent inquiry. ‘What do you 
do to your grapes and strawberries and flowers to 
make them grow so Juxuriantly ?’ ‘It must be 
something in the soil,’ says one: ‘No, it is be- 
cause they understand the business and know 
how to do it,’ replies another. We sometimes say 
to them, in answer to their questions, ‘Our soil 
1s prubably good, and there is skilland attention 
used in its cultivation ; but I think that our trees 
and plants grow well because they are noticed and 
praised and nurtured with human sociely and 
magnelism. They love it and thrive by it.— 
That little shrub of a pear tree, fuur feet 
high that you see nearly covered with pears is an 
argument for my theory. We have plenty of 
others equally as good or better trees, but none 
of them bear like that. The reason is that that 
tree stands by the entrance to the garden where 
it is brushed and petted by all passers by. In- 
stead of purring like acat, which it probably 
would do if it could, it sends up its fruit as a re- 
turn.’ The inference from this view is that asso- 
ciation is the natural home of fruit-culture. 

[If it were of any consequence to correct the 
last week’s blunders of such ephemeral watter as 
much that appears inthis jonrnal, we should take 
pains to inform the reader that we did not intend 
tu say that the children, on such a morning, had 
a pleasunt ride on a dusty road, but on a dusted, 
thatis, sprinkled road. Dust is not generally 
supposed to enhance the agreeableness of a wagon 
ride.} 


a 0 


Notes of Travel. 


The following randum notes are from an absent 


associate : 
Middleburg, N. Y. Aug. 4., 1859. 


Dear Annie:—The same day [ left Oneida 
I reached Sharon springs, about ten miles from 
Canajohane. This village, though small and in 
some respects sufticiently unattractive, has be- 
come, on account of its mincral eprings, a favorite 
place of summer resort. There are now nearly 
one thousand visitors at the springs. Governor 
Morgan was there last week, and Ex-President 





Van Buren has spent afew weeks there this sea- 
son. Several large buildings have been erected 
for the accomodation of guests, but every thing is 
crowded, and many are sent away because they 


carnot be accommodated. It was interesting to 
observe the different sorts of people congregated 
there ; fat and lean, ruddy and pale, oval-faced and 
angular-faced, handsome and ugly, the lame and 
the erect. The greater part seemed to me bent 
more on the pursuit of pleasure than of health. 

There are three principal springs—one sulphur, 
one magnesia, one iron. I tried them all to my 
satisfaction. The sulphur spring was most 
strongly impregnated, and the iron the least. I 
liked the taste of the iron water the best, and of 
the sulphur the worst. But I was toid that per- 
sons soun come by use to like even the sulphur 
water better than common unmineralized water. 
The water of all the springs is very cool, a great 
recommendation during the summer months. In 
certain conditions of the atmosphere, as for in- 
stance before a rain-storm, the sulphur can easily 
be scented a mile. The inhabitants thought the 
mineral water was healthy, but the atmosphere 
more so. 

I see many things to remind me of home, and 
induce me to draw contrasts favorable to Com- 
munity life. It seemed at first odd enough to 
me, who have worked during the summer witb 
a group of a dozen farmers, to see one lune man 
working at his hay, or harvesting his grain!— 
How can labor under such circumstances be other 
wise than unattractive ? 

Then how often do the hoops remind me of the 
Community short dress. The passengers in the 
car where I was sitting were much amused the 
other day to see a lady in full uniform attempt 
tyrun through the car. Her hvops were of very 
ample dimensiuns, and the space between the 
rows of seata rather limited; and in attempting 
to be unusually alert she cut a very sorry figure. 
However the fashion is so prevalent, that I am 
disposed to be charitable, and think that though 
not to be compared with the short dress, it must 
still possess some advantages over the old style. 
It is rare to meet a woman or girl, either in silk 
or rags, who is void of hoops, 

Durham, Greene Co., N. Y., August 7.— 
For three or four days I have been on the 
mountains, beside the mountairs, and among the 
mountains ; and to day I have crossed the Cats- 
kill mountains, from the top of which I had a 
very fine view. I have thought several times of 
writing something about mountain scenerv for the 
Circular ; but I shall have to wait until I visit 
this region at some future time without any lug- 
gage. My bag of silk is a constant drawback on 
my enthusiasm for hilly and mountainous scenery, 
And then, to tell the truth, I have been somewhat 
disappointed in regard to the Catskills. They are 
not so beautiful as I expected to find them.— 
Nearly all the mountains I have seen here look 
naked. Vandalism (18 this too hard a word?) 
hus been at work here. Sume of the peaks are 
cultivated nearly to the top. There is a certain 
beauty, to be sure, in a mountain side dotted here 
and there with patches of wheat, rye, oats, buck- 
whe ', barley, &c., but, to my mind, it is a beauty 
very much inferior to that of a mountain-side 
covered with forest verdure. Thousands of acres 
of mountain timber have been felled simply for 
the bark. This kind of vandalism might be 
tolerated if it were necessary for the support of 
mankind; but it is not. Some speculator fancies 
that by setting up a tannery on some stream he 
can make himself rich by denuding the neighbor 
ing mvuntain-sides ; and he immediately proceeda 
to dv the same. Still, notwithstanding all that 
man’s selfishness has dune, there is a grandeur left 
io the old mountzins which is easily felt, but can- 
not be described. 

Walling ford, Aug. 10.—I address you from 
this place souner than I expected. I arrived 
here yesterday afternoon. At Durham, Sunday 
evening, I went to a Methodist meeting. I fee) 
much more charitable towards the churches and 
their forms of religion then [ once did. Though 
the churches do not proclaim anything hke the 
whole truth, yet they do preach some truth. At 
any rate they in word, houor the name of Christ, 
and wherever that name is found, there is an im- 
provewent on no-religion. And while my prayer 
is, that the churches may apprehend the full gos- 
pel of salvation from sin, [ will not forget that 
they are accomplishing some good as a restrain- 
ing force against evil. In the discourse on this 
occasion, there was much good advice and some 
good doctrine; but there were two things uttered 
which I could not hke in the least. First, the 
Reverend preacher confessed to the Lord, that they 





(himself and his hearers,) were exceedingly vile, 
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and unworthy of the least favor from him. This 
confession shewed that he had no clear appre- 
hension of the gospel which cleanses us from sin, 
makes us new creatures, and casts out all fear. 
How different such language from the following: 
‘ There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus: ‘Ye have not reccived 
the spirit of bondage again tofear; but ye have 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
«Abba, Father. The spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God: 
and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ.’ 

Secondly, the reverend preacher declared that 
five minutes was time enough to save a soul from 
hell; but, if any person died without ever hav- 
ing heurd of Christ and the gospel, there was no 
hope for him. Tow can any one receive this doc- 
trine, and yet believe that God is perfectly good? 
But no such declaration, we are thankful to say, is 
found in the New Testament. 

From Durham my course lay through a pleas- 
ant and cultivated country to Catskill village and 
the Hudson. Therel took the boat for New-York 
City, at half past six on Tuesday last. Every 
thing was beautiful—the shores dotted here and 
there with villazes—now shelving down to the 
water's edge, and anon bold and abrupt; the riv- 
er itself with its numerous sails floating north 
and south; then the Catskill mountains in the 
blue distance; and above alla heart warm with 
the love of God and ready to appreciate his good- 
ness and beauty. 

I was more than ever impressed with the fact 
that persons live faster in the city than in the 
country. Nearly every one you meet appears in 
a great hurry—many fairly run through the 
streets. People walk as though on springs. I 
could not keep pace with the crowd. With this 
hurrying feature, there was an aspect of interest 
and intelligence quite superior to that generally 
found in the country. On the other hand, there 
was gencrally depicted on the city countenances a 
sharpness and hardness, and an absence of con- 
tentment and charity, which often made it pain- 
ful to gaze at the throng. 


Yours truly, W. A. iH. 





Table-Talk by J. H. N. No. 24. 


We have more reason to believe in the 
efficacy of a form of words, in this matter 
of confessing Christ, than in respect to 
anything else. It is manifest that our 
children by confessing, from time to time, 
the attributes of Christ in them, such as, 
‘the spirit of obedience,’ ‘ quietness,’ ‘ at- 
tention,’ ‘love,’ &c., have discovered the 
very essence of the gospel: they have 
learned a secret beyond all that wise 
philosophers have known. I think it 
may be truly said that many Doctors of 
Divinity have not reached the profundity 
of truth that these children have discov- 
ered. And we may well exclaim, ‘ We 
thank thee,O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes.’—(Matt 
11:25) Let us inquire what they have 
learned by the simple confession of 
Christ? What do they mean by this 
confession ? They mean that Christ is 
good ; that he is in them, and makes 
them good; that if they believe, and 
confess him, his goodness will manifest 
itself in them. This is truth ; and the 
deepest kind of truth there is in the gos- 
pel of God. The gospel is sublime in its 
simplicity. To confess Christ, is to con- 
fess a fact we do not see ; it cannot be 
reached with the outward senses. Yet 
it means something ; and these children 
understand its meaning. They have 
found out by experience, that the way to 
be good, is to confess Christ in them 
their Savior—a spirit that is able to 
work in them every good thing. It is 
not mere lip-service ; it is a sincere act, 
and one that brings results, I am strong 
in defending this ordinance. It has 
worked well, and we know it pleases 








Christ. It would be a beneficial and 
glorious thing, for the whole world to as- 
sume the habit of continually confessing 
Christ. Its effect in producing universal 
temperance, and abolishing vice, would 
be altogether better than any Maine Law. 





Jacob Wrestling with the Angel. 

We have seen it stated that Dr. Watts said he 
would rather have been the author of the following 
hymn than of all the poetry he had ever written : 

Come, O thou traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold but cannot see ; 
My company before is gone, 

And I am left aione with thee ; 
With thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day. 


I need not.tell thee who I am; 

My misery and sin declare: 

Thyself hast called me by my name, 
Look on thy hands, and read it there. 
But who, I ask thee, who art thou? 
Tell me thy name, and tell me now. 


In vain thou strugglest to get free, 

I never will unloose my hold; 

Art thou the man that died for me? 
The secret of thy love unfold : 
Wrestling, I will not let thee go, 

Till I thy name, thy nature know. 


Wilt thou not yet to me reveal 

Thy new unutterable name! 

Tell me, I still beseech thee, tell? 
To know it now, resolved I am: 
Wrestling, I will not let thee go, 

Till I thy name, thy nature know. 
What though my shrinking flesh complain, 
And murmur to contend so long, 

I rise superior to my pain: 

When I am wenk, then I am strong: 
And when my all of s‘rength shall fail, 
I shall with the God man prevail. 


PAKT SECOND 


Yierp to me now, for I am weak ; 

But confident in self despair : 

Speak to my heart, in blessings speak ; 
Be conquered by my instant prayer: 
Speak, or thou never hence shalt move, 
And tell me if thy name be Love. 

*Tis Love! ’tis Love! Thou diedst for me; 
I hear thy whisper in my heart ; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee ; 
Pure, Universal Love, thou art ; 

To me, toall, thy bowels move; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


My prayer hath power with God ; the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive ; 

Through faith I see thee face to face ; 

I see thee face to face and live; 

In vain I have not wept and strove; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


I know thee, Savior, who thou art, 
Jesus, the feeble sinner's friend : 
Nor wilt thou with the night depart, 
But stay and love me to the end: 
Thy mercies never shall remove ; 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


The Sun of Righteousness on me 

Hath risen, with healing on his wings ; 
Withered my nature's strength ; from thee 
My soul its life and succor brings; 

My help is all laid up above ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 
Contented now, upon my thigh 

Ihalt, till life's short journey end; 

All helplessness, all weakness, I 

On Thee alone for strength depend ; 
Nor have I power from thee to move; 
Thy nature and thy name is Love. 


Lame as I am, I take the prey : 

Hell, earth, and sin, with ease o’ercome ; 

I leap for joy, pursue my way, 

And, as a bounding hart, fly home ; 

Through all eternity to prove, 

Thy nature and thy name is L»ve. 
[Charles Wesley. 





A Wonderful Valley. 


We find the following interesting account of one 
of the natural wonders of California, in the In- 
dependent. It is a letter from a correspondent of 
that paper, and apparently is reliable : 

The Yo-hamite Valley, as it is called, derived 
its name from the Indians, although there is 
much dispute as to the true orthography and 
pronunciation, some insi-ting on writing it Yo- 
semite. It is a vast rift in the Sierra through 
which flows the Merced river, a beautiful erys- 
tal stream which rises high up in the moun- 
tains. Only about twenty miles of this canon 
have yet been explored, but in that distance 
are congregated more natural wonders than can 
probably elsewhere be found on our continent 
at least. 
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The Valley itself is an astonishing natural 














curiosity, aside from the cataracts which it con- 
tains, of which there are no less than siz 
known to exist, each of which is of itself worth 
a long journey to visit, while altogether they 
reward one for almost ary length of travel 
or degree of toil involved in reaching them.— 
As I have already said, the sides of this valley 
rise to the average height of three thousand 
feet, everywhere nearly perpendicular, and in 
many places entirely so. The rocks are of 
light gray granite, with evergreen trees and 
shrubs, growing in some places out of the clefts 
and on the ledges and small plateaus which oc- 
cur, while in others nothing is seen for long 
distances from top to bottom but the smooth, 
unbroken face of the rock. 

In one place you may stand in the center of 
the canon, and it has the appearance of a per- 
fect and every way complete amphitheater, 
about three-fourths of a mile wide and two 
miles long, with no opening for ingress or 
egress, the steep and towering sides forbidding 
all ascent or descent. Here and there rise 
numerous peaks, often of fantastical forms and 
different hights, to which names are beginning 
to be attached. One, on its flat surface, shows 
a round clock-face, with the hands indicating a 
quarter past six. This we called the clock 
tower. ‘T'wo other twin-like points are called 
the Brothers. Another, and most remarkable 
and imposing one, which seems to stand out as 
you enter the Valley and lead the van, has 
been named Le Capitan. It is three thousand 
one hundred feet high by measurement, of 
clear unchecked granite, and so perpendicular 
that a marble dropped from the top, at the 
length of a man’s arm, would strike the ground 
without touching the face of it. Think of 
standing at the fuot of one huge rock a quar- 
ter of a mile in extent Jengthwise, and looking 
up its top three thousand one hundred feet per- 
pendicular, or seven times the hight of the 
pinnacle of St. Peter’s at Rome! Another, 
and the highest peak, is shaped precisely like 
a dome, acd rises with a smooth round apex 
(if [ may so say.) over fowr thousand feet.— 
It is called The Dome. 

Such is the Valley itself, of many miles in 
extent, varying from a quarter of a mile to a 
mile in width, the bottom level ard covered 
with a luxuriant growth of vegetation, graas 
interspersed with beautiful flowers, and the 
finest of pines and other evergreen trees and 
shrubs, and the pure, clear, sparkling Merced 
river winding its way ‘at its own sweet will’ 
through the midst. It reminded me of the 
Happy Valley of Dr. Johnson, in which Ras- 
selas, the Prince of Abyssinia, was born, and 
into which there was but one place of ingr’ss. 
It is the perfect counterpart in nature of his 
idea, except, as a friend suggested to whom I 
spoke of the resemblance, there could have 
been no mosquitos there to torment the happy 
inhabitants a> they did us in the Yo-hamite! 
[ could not but think, too, what a place this 
would be for a penal colony or state-prison, 
setting aside romance aud looking only at atili- 
tarian ends. With two or three points guard- 
ed, no human being once incarcerated witHin 
its rocky moustain walls ever could escape. 


But the greatest wonders of this wonderful lo- 
cality yet remain to be described, viz , the citar- 
acts with which it abounds. ‘The first of these 
in order, beginning at the western end of the 
Valley, (which has a due east and west direc- 
tion, the sun rising at one end and setting at 
the other,) is called the Bridal Vail, and hap- 
pily is it named. It is formed by a small 
river whick rushes over the precipice on the 
south side of the Valley, and falls some five 
hundred feet perpendicularly, and runs at 
right angles with the Merced, into which it 
finally enters. The top of the rock is shel- 
ving over the line of the perpendicular, and 
the water consequently takes a curving leap and 
falls ina thin white sheet, as nearly resembling 
a fine gauze vail as anything. As you stand be- 
side it and look up, you can see under the water 
at the top where it takes its leap, aud behold the 
rocks and bushes beyond. The gracefulness 
and beauty of this cascade cannot be excelled. 
You might look at it for hours and not tire. 


The next in order is the Yo-hamite Fall, 
which is formed by the stream of that name 
which enters the Valley at a right angle with 
its length on the side opposite to the Bridal 
Vail. The water pours over a perpendicular 
ledge a distance of eighleen hundred feet at it» 
first plunge, and falls into a vast chasm, from 
which it soon emerges again and falls four 
hundred feet striking the rocks and then taking 
a final perpendicular leap of six hundred feet 
more, making twenty-eight hundred feet in all, 
and forming the highest known cataract in the 
world! Some idea of the vast distance may 
be had from the fact that the sheet of water, 
which measures eighty-seven feet in wid h at 
the top, sppears from the bottom not to exceed 
eighteen inches wide, and one may count fif- 
teen while the water is making the first fall. — 
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Thiok of a body of water falling from the 
highest steeple in New York, and then multi- 
ply the distance by fifteen, or think of a catar. 
act as high as St. Peter’s at Rome, and multi- 
ply it by six—and you have an approximation 
to the idea of this tremendous natural wonder, 
Niagara Falls, though far greater ia the vol. 
ume of water, are only one hundred and sixty 
feet high, or a little more than a twentieth of 
this! Passaic Falls are seventy feet, those of 
the Nile forty, others are one hundred, and a 
few are known of five hundred or six hundred, 
while in the Alps are some cascades said to be 
one thousand or twelve hundred, and even 
fourteen hundred feet. 


Some six miles further up the Valley are 
the Vernal Falls on the Merced, which are 
about 600 feet in perpendicular descent, and 
half a mile further, on the same stream, are 
the Nevada Falls, about 800 feet. Still fur. 
ther up the river is another fall, which was not 
accessible to us, but whic: is raid to be as re- 
markable as these two; while on the south 
fork of the Merced, not far distant from these, 
may be seen still another fall of’ probably from 
600 to 1,000 feet, but which is as yet unap- 
proachable by ordinary visitors, no trail having 
been opened to it. How many other wonders 
exist in this strange locality is not known, but 
will one day be revealed to the astonished vis- 
iturs to this remarkable region. 


Nothing can excced the wildness and grand- 
eur of the scene amid which you stand, on the 
space between the Vernal and Nevada Falls 
after you have passed through the spray of the 
former, getting completely wet, and ascended 
the ladders ard surmounted the rocks to reach 
the level from which the stream makes its 
plunge. Looking down, you see a perfect 
basin of half a mile in diameter, with sides 
2,000 feet high, into which the river rolls over 
the precipice, and goes dashing and foaming in 
rapids below. You look around and see ‘ Alps 
o’er Alps arise’ on either hand, the sides of 
the canon appearing as high as when you were 
in the valley below You then turn square 
around, and the Nevada Falls are in full view. 
You stand where few white men have ever 
stood, and where even the Indian seldom if ever 
climbed, and wher the grizzly bear unques- 
tionably made his favorite lair, amid the man- 
sineta bushes which here abound, and whose 
fruit forms his favorite food. 


But T must not dwell longer on these scenes, 
We spent four days among them, and were 
then unwilling to leave. ‘l'o avoid a long and 
bard day’s ride to the first house on our return, 
we left the Valley about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon and ascended the mountaius, and at the 
end of ten miles selected our ground beside a 
clear mountain stream, and under the finest 
trees ‘camped’ for the night. Our guide 
picketed our animals where they could feed, 
made us a cup (or rather tin porringer) of tea, 
and spread out our lunch of bread, dried beef, 
can fruit, &e., of which we made a hearty 
meal, and then, betaking ourselves to our blan- 
kets we composed ours: Ives to sleep upon the 
soft ground, under the branching trees. The 
full moon shone upon us all night, the cool 
breezes fanned us, an'l in this dry and bracing 
mountain climate we rested, and rose with the 
dawn of day, zefreshed and in no measure the 
worse for our apparent exposure in our novel 
dormitory. 

Dispatching our breakfast, we mounted our 
horses again at 5, and reached our stopping 
place for the next nightat 7P M. Half a 
day’s ride more erried us to Coulterville 
again, whence we took stage for Stockton, and 
ihence by steamer came to this city, which we 
reached Fridiy morning of the next week after 
we left home. Beecher says ‘no one has secn 
the world till he has been in Chicago.’ I 
wonld say no one has seen nature till he has 
been in California. and especially in the Yo- 
hamite Valley. Yours, etc., J. C. H. 





A Great Canat Prosect.—The London Illus- 
trated News states that the Bay of Biscay and the 
Mediterranean are to be united and 1,200 miles 
to be saved by a great canal through the interior 
of Spain. The project has received the sanction of 
the government of Spam, and the Queen. by her 
royal proclamation of March 25, 1859, has grant- 
ted to its projector, Mr. Charles Boyd, of Barnes, 
Surrey, England, two years to make the necessary 
preparations for carry ing it mto effect. This gi- 
gantic work, which is designed for the purpose of 
shortening the passage of shipping to and from 
the Mediterranean and the ports of Northern 
Europe by more than 1,000 miles, will be 285 
miles in length, 340 feet wide, and 30 feet deep— 
available for vessels of the largest and unprecedent- 
ed diinensions. It will commence at Bilboa, on 
the cvast of Biscay, and proceeding through the 
Cantabrian mountains and the valley of the Ebro, 
and passing by Saragossa and Estella, will fall 
into the Mediterranean at the Bay of Alfaques, in 
Catalonia. The cost of this enterprise has not 
yet been ascertained, but it is almost certain that 
a large portion of the expenses will be borne by 





the Spanish government.—Scientific Amzrican. 
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